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This brief sketch gives but a faint idea of a very excellent piece of 
work. The author has crammed a few pages with the well-digested 
results of wide reading and patient thinking. It must be said that 
Part I is much the more interesting and valuable portion of the book. 
In Part II the author shows that he has not fully accomplished his own 
emancipation ; and often the old theology peeps out under the guise of 
a fresh and ardent phraseology. This should not surprise us. The 
reconstruction of theology must take up into its interpretation of God 
and the world and man, in their mutual relations, the entire content of 
modern scientific thought. It must take up also all the assured results 
of criticism on the sacred texts. Just at this point Dr. Osborn fails, 
apparently, to discriminate between the historical (and therefore the 
theological) value of the synoptics, on the one hand, and of the fourth 
gospel, on the other. His restatement is deeply influenced by the 
Johannine thought, which, whatever its merit from the view-point of 
edification, is at a wide remove from both the facts and the atmosphere, 
and therefore from the implications, of the synoptics. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to expect an adequate restatement of the 
Christian gospel yet ; but Dr. Osborn's essay is a brave and vigorous 
attempt. His statement is undeniable that "not only is it true that 
Christianity has a right to restatement, but it is further true that such 
restatement is absolutely obligatory whenever conditions have made the 
old statements obsolete. Such a time has come" (p. 176). If he has 
not been entirely successful, he has at least made an earnest endeavor 
in the right direction. His book should have a wide reading by 
laymen as well as ministers. Many things are said here which greatly 
need to be said, and they are said clearly and strongly. 

Philip Stafford Moxom. 
South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 



The Religious Sense in Its Scientific Aspect. By Grenville 
Macdonald, M.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1903. Pp. xvi + 243. 

Three lectures, delivered before students in King's College, Lon- 
don, have been padded by the printers' art to form a book of double 
the needed size. This mode of getting money under false pretenses 
might be condoned, were the book valuable in showing ministers the 
origins of the religious sense, or in revealing to scientific men a reli- 
gious significance in phenomena with which they are familiar. The 
author's thesis is that "the religious sense is an inheritance from mighty 
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small beginnings," and "prevails throughout creation, evolving, like 
everything else, from small beginnings to high on-goings." The reli- 
gious sense, which "is not separable in idea from the ethical sense," 
is defined as "the passive or active acceptance of the Law's demands 
of service that transcends the immediate needs of individual or com- 
munity." That definition will puzzle a biologist, however intelligible 
it may seem to a philosopher. Throughout the book, indeed, law is 
personified in a way that is utterly confusing to a scientific man, for it 
is everywhere treated as an efficient agent, though rarely used so that 
God might be meant thereby. Indeed, the phraseology of the book is 
wholly unscientific, and the very illustrations used indicate only a 
second hand acquaintance with the facts cited. 

The first lecture, "The Religion of Service," cites the sponge 
colony as evidence of the small and unconscious beginnings of the 
religious sense, each colonist being "intent upon the service of self, 
the service of the community, and the service of the Law, whose pur- 
poses transcend these humbler functions." Dauntlessly assuming that 
"the elements of consciousness must have been present in the primor- 
dial protoplasm, else man could not have been evolved from it," the 
argument runs that the "sponge sarcode's" soul differs from man's in 
being "wholly captive to the Law," thriving "in a passive obedience." 
Truly one hears now many speaking strange tongues in the name 
of science ; wherefore they are in a fair way to be charmed with 
intellectual intoxication, seeing it is now far past the third hour of 
the scientific day. 

The lecture on "The Religion of Renunciation" undertakes to 
show that "obedience to the Law manifests itself in terms of beauty," 
and renunciation of self-service, an essential in religion, pervades all 
nature. By way of proof the author cites the "relinquishment of 
some privileges further to serve" by the peripheral flowers of the 
cluster in the daisy and the wild snowball ; and they acquire beauty as 
reward of their renunciation ! 

In the third lecture, "The Religion of Freedom," the "Law" is 
held to have "turned its workshop into a cooperative, profit-sharing 
concern of unlimited liability, to the spoiling of much of its work," 
and to have " delegated to man its own power, and freed him of his 
chains, that he may serve in freedom, and proclaim, in the beauty of 
his labor, the religion of freedom." 

Enough ! Such teleological pseudo-science and unsound philosophy 

are worse than useless to the student of either science or theology. 

Charles R. Barnes. 
The University of Chicago. 



